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adduce evidence. His treatment of this and every other disputed matter 
is serious and extended. And it is to be noted, in passing, that Mr. Ken- 
nedy's accounts of recent workers in his chosen field are generally fair and 
well balanced. Kabisch alone seems to disturb his scholarly neutrality. 

While thus we are in hearty agreement with the author in most of his 
conclusions, it is to be regretted that Mr. Kennedy, no more than Mr. 
Muirhead, has treated the entire subject from the normative as well as from 
the exegetical point of view. For even after we know precisely what Jesus 
and his great apostle taught, the question still remains as to how much of 
the form, and even of the content, of this thought has survived the changed 
world-view. For the consideration of this vital matter the mere exegete 
is as incompetent as the merely metaphysical theologian. After all has 
been said, the critical issue for an historical Christianity is precisely here. 
Mr. Kennedy, and to a less degree Mr. Muirhead, have furnished materials, 
but the issue itself they have bequeathed to other hands. 

Shailer Mathews. 
University or Chicago. 



TWO SIGNIFICANT BOOKS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 

The task of estimating the value of the posthumous class lectures of 
Dr. Davidson 1 is to a conscientious reviewer both pleasant and unpleasant. 
It is a pleasure to note throughout both volumes the keenness of observa- 
tion, the gift of interpretative insight, and the incisive style which are con- 
spicuous in all the writings of the lamented biblicist; while it is with deep 
regret that the limitations and misdirections of the treatment of the themes 
must be pointed out. The latter task is especially invidious because the 
writer has already said his last word, and also because he himself did not 
prepare any of his lectures for publication. It is, on die one hand, impos- 
sible to tell what form Professor Davidson would have given to works 
bearing the titles of these two books. We do not even know whether he 
would have used as the main material of such supposititious works the 
lectures from which the present volumes have been compiled. Of one 
thing we may be reasonably sure: that both in form and substance these 
books would have been unlike what we have now before us. Of this the 

i The Theology of the Old Testament. By the late A. B. Davidson. Edited from 
the Author's manuscripts by S. D. Salmond. ("International Theological Library.") 
New York: Scribner, 1904. 553 pages. $2.50. 

Old Testament Prophecy. By the late A. B. Davidson. Edited by J. A. Paterson. 
Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 1904. 507 pages. S3.SC 
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editors seem to have been to a certain extent aware. Professor Salmond 
says in his preface: 

Had Dr. Davidson been spared to complete his work and carry it through 
the press, it would have been different, no doubt, in some respects from what it 
is. It would have been thrown into the best literary form. Its statements at 
some points would have been more condensed. It would have had less of that 
element of iteration of which he made so effective use in the class room. (P.vi.) 

That they would have been more seriously changed than Professor Salmond 
seems to imagine may be inferred from a comparison of the Prophecy with 
the article "Prophecy and Prophets" in the Dictionary 0} the Bible. The 
difference here is not merely a matter of form, as Professor Paterson in his 
preface seems to indicate. The Dictionary article is much shorter, but it 
contains important material not found in the separate work. Moreover, 
the method of treatment is different. The article is not only more cogent 
and direct, but its whole spirit and manner are changed. Take the topic, 
the origin of prophecy. Strange to say, in spite of its importance, this 
theme is not treated in the published volume, except perhaps by use of 
remote allusion, and in the casual references to divination by means of 
arrows, rods, and ventriloquism (p. 297), by the ephod (p. 47), the lot 
(pp. 47, 53), Urim and Tummim (pp. 47, 66, 107), and the teraphim 
(p. 67). To these may be added a general statement made under the head- 
ing "The Source of Prophecy-Inspiration," on p. 144. There are, besides, 
in the volume brief remarks on dreams and dreaming, and on prophetic 
excitation, under the topic of "The Prophetic State" (pp. 117 ff.); but 
these, like the others just referred to, have no bearing on the earlier history 
or the development of prophecy, but only upon the character of its mani- 
festations. If now, following Professor Paterson's suggestion, we turn 
again to the Dictionary article (Vol. IV, p. 107), we find all these biblical 
facts and old Hebrew practices which are associated with manticism and 
prophecy carefully selected and arranged, along with acute and luminous 
remarks which prepare the mind of the candid reader to form a conclusion 
for himself, and stimulate him to further inquiry, though the author with- 
holds his own opinion as to their bearing upon the origin of prophecy. 

Another ample indication of the difference in the two modes of treat- 
ment may be given. In the published volume, under the head of "The 
False Prophets," it is asserted practically that "Canaanitish prophets" 
tended only to corrupt the religion of Israel (p. 297). Here, as elsewhere 
in the volume, it is assumed that the influence of the non-Israelitish reli- 
gions was only evil. Contrast with this the statement of the article, in 
which the author admits not only that Israel, by entrance upon the Canaan- 
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ite civilization, attained to a broader and fuller human life, but that "the 
conception of Jehovah, by taking up into it some of the thoughts connected 
with the native gods, became enlarged and enriched." To summarize the 
results of a detailed comparison of the volume on Prophecy with the Dic- 
tionary essay, it would be fair to say that matters which have formed the 
chief subjects of controversy in recent times are in the former viewed as of 
subordinate moment and dealt with casually, allusively, and indirectly, 
while in the latter they are taken up seriously, independently, and with 
comparative fulness. Their treatment in the one is apologetic, and in the 
other expository; in the one homiletic, in the other scientific; in the one 
incidental, in the other systematic. 

The contrast between Professor Davidson's class lectures and his work 
written for the wider public would have been more striking still if he had 
lived to fulfil his promise of preparing a work on Old Testament Theology. 
The volume which has appeared under this title must in any case be sub- 
jected to a closer examination than is due that on Prophecy, because of 
its wider range of topics and more numerous relations and implications. 
And as the book is presented to us, it must be criticised with reference not 
to what the author might have done, but to what has been given to the 
world under his name. The character of the work becomes of more 
importance by reason of its having taken its place in the "International 
Theological Library," which, according to its general preface, is conducted 
"in the interests of theology as a science," and aims "adequately to repre- 
sent the present condition of investigation and indicate the way for further 
progress." What, then, are its characteristics, as viewed in the light of 
these professions? One of the editors of the "Theological Library" is 
the editor of this volume on Old Testament Theology. It is only fair to 
test the character of the volume by the standard thus set for the series of 
which it forms a part. 

It should be stated at the outset that, while the editors have made no 
change in the language of the lectures as they found them, they are respon- 
sible for the selections which they often had to make from different "edi- 
tions" of the same lectures, for the order in which they are now printed 
and for the divisions into chapters and sections. Dr. Davidson dated 
none of his lectures, and the order in which they were originally given had 
to be arrived at by guesswork. The reader, however, will have little fault 
to find with the arrangement that has been made; and it is equally certain 
that, as far as the material is concerned, we have before us a good represen- 
tation of the work done by the writer for and within the classroom. 

The method and scope of the lectures in the volume edited by Dr. 
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Salmond may be fairly well gathered from the first chapter, on "The 
Science of Old Testament Theology." The treatment of the subject in the 
work as a whole is foreshadowed in the definition of biblical theology, 
given on p. i, as "the knowledge of God's great operation in introducing 
his kingdom among men presented to our view exactly as it lies presented 
in the Bible." Such verbiage as this is surprising as coming from a master 
of clear and precise expression, and our wonder becomes greater when we 
see that on p. 6 he says that this definition does not differ from another 
which he cites as being in vogue: "The historical and genetic presentation 
of the religion of the Old Testament," or: "That branch of theological 
science which has for its function to present the religion of revelation in 
the ages of its progressive movement." On p. 11 also we find the simple 
statement that "our subject really is the history of the religion of Israel 
as represented in the Old Testament." It is, however, the definition first 
given that is adhered to. That is to say, the author's whole conception of 
Old Testament theology as unfolded in these lectures is dominated by a 
modern theory of the character of revelation, founded, not upon an Old 
Testament, but upon a post-biblical, apprehension. It is true that the 
idea of the "Kingdom of God" is a New Testament one, and therefore 
biblical; but it can be brought into relation with the actual religious con- 
tent and life of the Old Testament only by trying to co-ordinate the abstract 
with the concrete, or the ideal with the actual, and by confounding the 
consummation with the process or the end with the means. 

The introduction to the whole work, which is contained in the first 
chapter, is an attempt, naturally unsuccessful, to explain what Old Testa- 
ment theology is from the standpoint of one who holds at the same time 
both of the opposing or inconsistent definitions above presented. Thus it 
is said (p. 6): 

The one definition speaks of the religion of the Old Testament, and the other 
of God's operation in bringing in his kingdom. But these two things are in the 
main the same. The Kingdom of God is within us. To bring in the kingdom 
was to awaken a certain religious life in his people and to project great thoughts 
and hopes before their minds. This life and these thoughts are reflected to us in 
the Old Testament Scriptures. These various definitions all imply the same 
distinct characteristics. 

He then goes on to detail the characteristics which they imply (pp. 6-1 1). 
The first is that "Old Testament theology is a historical science. It is 
historical in the same sense as that in which the Old Testament is his- 
torical." To prove this, however, he does not follow the historical order 
of the contents of revelation, but enters into an a priori course of reasoning 
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to show that "the inbringing of the Kingdom of God" must necessarily 
have been ' ' historical and gradual ; " and the same kind of commendation 
must be granted to the subsequent presentation of reasons of an analogous 
kind to show that "Old Testament theology is genetic," and that it "is a 
development." This sort of introduction must strike one as being both 
eccentric and superfluous, when one observes that all of it is used with 
reference to what is called Old Testament "science." The immediate 
occasion of the phenomenon is obvious. It is the employment of the 
peculiar definition involving "God's great operation in introducing his 
kingdom among men." 

A somewhat closer examination of this introductory chapter is necessary, 
if we wish to test the soundness of the leading definition and of the whole 
method of treatment which consists therewith. The author, in showing 
that the definitions "imply that the presentation of the Old Testament 
religion in Old Testament theology is genetic" speaks of the place occupied 
by the religious institutions of Israel, and observes: 

Of course, it must be maintained that the perfect form of the Kingdom of 
God, the form which it was to have in the New Testament, was contemplated 
from the beginning. There was a determinism impressed on the Old Testa- 
ment kingdom toward its perfect form; it was a growth, an organism of which 
we see the complete stature only in the New Testament kingdom. But we must 
not regard those institutions in Israel as having only this use of foreshadowing 
the future. They were real institutions and offices there, and their reference to 
the future was probably, in many instances, not understood or even surmised. 
The way they bore reference to the future in the minds of the people was rather 
this: The highest thinkers among the people, such as the prophets, perceived 
the idea lying in these offices and institutions, and expressed their longing and 
certainty that the idea would be realized. Thus it was with the kingship. Its 
idea was a king of God's kingdom, a representative of God sitting on the throne 
in Jerusalem. Such an idea of the kingship led to the most brilliant idealizing 
of the king and his office. Being king for God and in God's kingdom, he had 
attribute after attribute assigned to him, all reflections of the divine attributes, 
till at length he was even styled the 'mighty God,' he in whom God himself would 
be wholly present. And not only the kingship, but other offices and other char- 
acters appearing among the people, were idealized; and as it by and by came to 
be felt that such ideals could not be realized in the present, the realization of them 
was thrown into the future. 

This explanation is true in the main of a considerable portion, and that 
the most valuable, of the Old Testament. But everyone will at once call 
to mind that the kingship was not always regarded from the point of view 
here elaborated. Nor was this aspect of the kingly office the only one that 
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appealed to the religious sense of the prophets. Quite as prophetic, and 
for the moral history of Israel perhaps even more important, is that con- 
ception of the actual character of kingship in Israel in the famous censure 
put in the mouth of Samuel, when the people first made a general demand 
for a common permanent supreme ruler, and the stern old patriot told them 
that their act was disloyalty to God (1 Sam., chap. 8). To be sure, for 
the purpose of the author in showing the genetic character of Old Testa- 
ment religion, it was not necessary to mention this latter conception of 
monarchical rule as being really opposed to the divine plans for Israel's 
government; but, from the point of view of one who regards the whole 
of the Old Testament as "God's operation in introducing his kingdom 
among men," and considers the kingship to have been of divine ordinance 
for the purpose of shadowing forth the character of that kingdom, the 
presentation of diverse biblical conceptions of the kingly office would have 
been accompanied by a measure of difficulty. One who keeps to the sim- 
pler and more obvious definition (which is also approved by the author) 
would have no difficulty whatever, since he would simply have to observe 
the rules of historical science, and present the facts as being phases in the 
history of Old Testament thought. Our first general observation, then, 
is that at the very beginning of the volume we note a tendency to systema- 
tize and rationalize, with a view to co-ordinate the Old Testament teaching 
with extraneous and later conceptions. This procedure would seem to 
go beyond the province of Old Testament theology as a science. 

In strict accordance with the assumptions of his favorite definition, the 
author, throughout his book, takes the chief doctrines of modern church 
teaching as already given in the Old Testament, and finds them illustrated 
in all the material which he chooses to examine for the purpose. The 
theological topics thus provided form the headings of the several chapters. 
It would help toward an appreciation of Dr. Davidson's treatment if the 
principal contents of some of the more recent works on the same subject 
were to be looked at for comparison : One might refer to Smend, Lehrbuch 
der alttestamentlichm Religions geschichte (1893); to Marti, Geschichte der 
israelitischen Religion (1897); to the Alttestamentliche Theologie of the 
late Professor Schultz (5th ed., 1896; 4th ed. translated by J, A. Paterson, 
1892), especially its first main division; and to the elaborate introduction 
in Dillmann's posthumous Alttestamentliche Theologie (1895). Of works 
written in English, Professor Duff's Old Testament Theology, or the History 
of Hebrew Religion (1891 and 1900), as yet unfinished, is historical through- 
out in spirit and method; and Professor Bennett's little book on the 
Theology 0} the Old Testament (1897) is quite up to date, and has an eye 
to the future as well as to the past of Old Testament study. 
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These lectures of Dr. Davidson thus stand in striking contrast with 
similar works by representative progressive biblical scholars of the time. 
As are the introductory chapters, so is the collection as a whole. It is 
instructive to observe how he makes concessions to the historical spirit 
and the inductive method formally at the outset, and by implication at 
various critical points throughout, only to abandon them when general 
conclusions are to be drawn or traditional opinions are involved. The 
only passage of any length which is written from the standpoint of "biblical 
science" appears to be the admirable summary of the "Great Historical 
Periods" (pp. 15-22), where the author had to deal with facts which are 
practically accepted by all present-day students. Yet even here the 
exposition is colored now and then by touches of conventionalism. For 
example, the fourth period, from the Exile to the close of the Old Testa- 
ment canon, includes prophecy, the priestly legislation, the Psalter, and 
the Wisdom. This division is, of course, correct. But this is what is said 
of prophecy: 

The second half of Isaiah is usually placed in this era. Its contents refer to 
this period. If Isaiah was its author, he was enabled to project himself in spirit 
into the Exile, and see and estimate that period with its personages and forces, 
precisely as if he had lived during it in the body. 

Naturally, when the author comes to speak of theological doctrines as they 
are treated by the Deutero-Isaiah, there is no course open to him but to 
assume that the prophet was contemporary with the events described. 
We know, moreover, from abundant evidence that Dr. Davidson held 
firmly to the latter view. Yet it must be said that the apparent concession 
to the older opinion is characteristic of the book. 

There is no explanation in the lectures themselves of the peculiar method 
adopted, but it is of interest to see how the editor views the question. In 
his preface (p. vi) Dr. Salmond says: 

One thing that gave Dr. Davidson much concern was the question of the plan 
on which a work of this kind should be constructed. His object was to bring the 
history and the ideas into living relation, to trace the progress of Old Testament 
faith from stage to stage, and to exhibit the course along which it advanced from 
its beginnings to the comparative fulness which it obtained at the end of the 
prophetic period. But he never carried out the scheme. He had increasing 
distrust of ambitious attempts to fix the date of every separate piece of the Hebrew 
literature, and link the ideas in their several measures of immaturity and maturity 

with the writings as thus arranged In his judgment, the only result of 

endeavors of this kind was to give an entirely fictitious view of the ideas, in their 
relative degrees of definiteness, the times at which they emerged or became cer- 
tainty, and the causes that worked to their origin and development. The most 
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that we had scientific warrant to do in view of the materials available for the 
purpose was, in his opinion, to take the history in large tracts and the literature 
in a few broad divisions, and study the beliefs and the deliverances in connection 
with these. 

This not very self -consistent conception, held by the editor of the 
author's attitude toward the historical treatment of Old Testament theology, 
is the only attempt at an explanation of his method which appears in the 
volume. Instead of explaining the anomaly, it makes it more puzzling 
than ever. No one knew better than Dr. Davidson how "to take the his- 
tory in large tracts and the literature in a few broad divisions;" but in the 
work as edited by Dr. Salmond he did not "study the beliefs and deliver- 
ances in connection with these." The author's assumption throughout is 
that the Old Testament is practically a religious unity; and in the dis- 
cussion of the various doctrines or data of the post-biblical creed, whose 
relation to the Old Testament is the real subject of the lectures, he as a 
rule ignores the historic gradations of opinion held as to these doctrines or 
ideas; and when he does note any such distinctions, he minimizes their 
importance. 

Let us take, as a fair example, the discussion of the fundamental topic, 
"The Doctrine of God" (pp. 129-82). Here, if anywhere, one would 
expect some recognition of a historical progress in ancient Hebrew reli- 
gious thought. But of such an apprehension there is hardly a trace. The 
nearest approach to it is found in the use of the term "development" with 
reference to the "holiness of God." In treating of this attitude, the author 
rightly begins (p. 145) with the original usage of the term as describing 
what is peculiar to God or the gods, and then as designating men or things 
that are sacred from their association with deity. And we have a little 
later (p. 147) the remark that "the development of the idea of holiness 
may be regarded as moving on two lines, the ethical and the aesthetic or 
ceremonial." But, as far as any reader of the volume has a chance to 
learn from the subsequent exposition, he would be left entirely in the 
dark as to where in the Bible he is to find the starting-point of the respec- 
tive lines of development and what are its several stages. In illustrating 
the ethical development, the quotations are made exclusively from the 
prophetic literature. Indeed, the assumption is made (p. 146) that it was 
the prophets who endowed the word "holy" with its right meaning. This 
is true enough of the ethical import of the word. But what about the 
pre-prophetic literature? Does it not form a distinct division of the 
Old Testament from the point of view of the progress of religious thought ? 

The same sort of impression is made by the treatment of the closely 
related topic, "The Righteousness of God" (pp. 129-44). All the refer- 
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ences except two are to the prophetic and its dependent literature, and 
there is nothing whatever to show how the conceptions of the divine 
righteousness were widened with the process of the history, or indeed 
that they were genetically associated at all. The people of this age need 
and desire a plain statement of what the sacred writers really thought 
about God, and how and why they came to think as they did about him; 
above all, the question of God's righteousness and its treatment in the Bible 
is of urgent importance. There is no question upon which an answer is 
so fiercely demanded from the professional expounders of the Bible as 
just this one of the righteousness of the God of revelation. To answer this 
question one needs to study the extra-prophetic far more than the pro- 
phetic literature, for it is that which has proved the great stumbling- 
block to multitudes of honest and righteous souls. 

Let us see how the question is treated elsewhere by inference or impli- 
cation. The other rubrics under "The Divine Attributes" are "The 
Natural Attributes" (pp. 160-69), a term borrowed from the jargon of 
metaphysical theologians, supposed to be in some way antithetic to "moral," 
and including God's "power, his foresight and omniscience, the unsearch- 
ableness of his understanding or mind, and such like" — attributes all 
of which are illustrated here only from Second Isaiah; "The Redemptive 
Attributes" (pp. 169-74); and " God's Relations to Nature and to Men," 
(pp. 174-82). It is under the last heading only that biblical passages of 
crucial ethical import are cited, and they are not dealt with from any critical 
standpoint. Thus on p. 175 the drought of three and a half years "for the 
idolatry of Israel under Ahab and Jezebel" is correlated with "the two 
greatest wonders of Deity to the ancient mind, that he set bounds to the 
sea and that he gave rain." And the author adds: 

In punishment of Saul's attempt to exterminate the Gibeonites, in defiance 
of the solemn oath by which Israel under Joshua had bound itself to spare their 
lives, he sent a drought and a famine which were only alleviated when expiation 
was made for the blood which Saul had shed, and, to chastise the pride of David 
in numbering the people, he devastated the people with a pestilence. In all 
these cases his rule of nature, though absolute, appears to be for moral ends, as 
in the instance of the flood and Sodom. 

Comment upon this passage is superfluous, but one cannot help noting 
the apologete's representation of the pitiful outcome of the blood-feud 
between the Gibeonites and the house of Saul as described in 2 Sam., 
chap. 21. 

The conclusion reached by Dr. Davidson on the Old Testament con- 
ceptions of the doctrine of God is given on p. 180: 
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My impression is that even in the most ancient passages of the Old Testament 
essentially the same thought of Jehovah is to be found as appears in the prophets 
and the later literature. The doctrine of Jehovah receives few developments 
during the course of the Old Testament period. It is stated more broadly in the 
later books, but in the oldest writings the germs of it are contained. Instead of 
quoting separate passages, it will be enough, in bringing this statement to an end, 
to refer to one passage which gives a very vivid picture of what may be called the 
consciousness of God in the mind of Old Testament saints. 

Then follows a detailed exposition of Ps. 139, one of the latest productions 
of the Old Testament canon, and about as fairly representative of the his- 
tory of Old Testament theology as "In Memoriam" is of the history of 
English poetry of the spiritual life. 

Attention might be called to some of the consequences of the author's 
backward-looking attitude in these lectures, as he regards biblical con- 
ceptions from the standpoint of systematic instead of biblical theology. 
A whole chapter (pp. 115-29) is devoted to "The Doctrine of God — the 
Spirit." The discussion refers throughout to the spirit of God as a person, 
the initial capital being always written, or at least always printed. The 
conclusion, expressed guardedly (pp. 128 ff.), is, of course, in favor of the 
view that the phrase "the spirit of God" has not a personal application.. 
One may be surprised to observe that there is no chapter or section upon 
God, the Son. Even the chapter on "The Messianic Idea" (pp. 356-95) 
contains nothing that illustrates this dominant constituent of our creed. 
Why, then, should the author pursue the phantom of "God the Spirit" 
in the Old Testament ? A brief remark would have sufficed to dispose of 
misunderstandings which have been popularly based on a mere coinci- 
dence of phrase, and which can have no significance for a biblical theology 
that claims to be exegetical and inductive. 

Another obvious consequence of the unhistorical attitude and method 
of the lectures is that beliefs and conceptions which were a revelation of 
later times are attributed to ancient "saints," such as Abraham and Jacob. 
The author makes an elaborate argument to show the reasonableness of 
the view that these earlier worthies actually received such revelations. He 
cites, from the early histories "the representation of Jehovah as predeter- 
mining and revealing all these dispositions of his in regard to the nations 
long before they actually occurred," and adds: "Now, most modern writers 
regard all this as just the actual situation which history brought about 
reflected back upon a much earlier time." He next speaks of Jacob and 
Esau as being equivalent, in the symbolic meaning of their secondary names,, 
to the historic careers of Israel and Edom, and of the promise to Abraham 
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of the land of Canaan as being a reflection of the actual possession of 
Canaan by Tsrael. Then he goes on to say: 

How much truth there may be in these representations I do not stop here to 
discuss. There may be some with regard to Jacob and Esau. This, however, 
is a question by itself. The point deserving of notice is that when these histories 

were written these conceptions of Jehovah prevailed In Gen., chap. 15, 

Jehovah is represented as making a covenant with Abraham promising that the 

land of Canaan should be his Is it anything incredible that this should 

have been revealed to Abraham? Amos says: "Surely the Lord God will do 
nothing but he reveals his secret with his servants the prophets." .... Was the 
case different with Abraham? If he was anything like that character which 
these early histories describe him to have been, nothing would seem more natural 
than that he should be made to know what the goal was to be to which his history 
looked. 

The answer to these pleas is obvious: (1) Abraham was a prophet only 
"by courtesy." He is called a "prophet" (Gen. 20:7; cf. Ps. 105:14 f.) 
in connection with the cowardly and selfish fraud which he is said to have 
practiced upon Abimelech, the second of the kind recorded of him. (2) The 
saying of Amos, so profoundly true, does not apply here. It means that 
the interpretation of actual history, in terms of divine providence, is the 
exclusive prerogative of God's prophets in any age. (3) Abraham in 
the record was a "character" of a kind, or rather of many inconsistent 
kinds, such as the world has never seen and never will see. The sooner 
such a "character" is denounced by both biblical theology and biblical 
apologetics, the better it will be for "the interests of theology as a science." 
From the standpoint of biblical science, which is but another name for 
biblical truth and righteousness, the case against the present publication 
may be stated in a single phrase: it treats the Old Testament as not only a 
literary, but a moral unit. This is really the essence of the inadequacy 
and untimeliness of the book. It is doubtless possible, by the use of 
abstract terms, which may in successive ages connote widely divergent 
concrete spiritual facts, to create or to maintain an impression that the 
worship and the beliefs of Israel were in all periods of its history essentially 
the same. This possibility has given a temporary advantage to the tra- 
ditional method of interpreting the Scripture records. But this time- 
honored method has also the disadvantage that it is obliged to ignore the 
facts of history, the principles of human nature, and, above all, the funda- 
mental connection between religion and morals. For the dictum of Jesus 
that "if any man wills to do his will, he shall know of the teaching whether 
it be of God," is of unlimited application. Applied to Old Testament 
"teaching," it forces us to believe that "the ancient saints," who habitually 
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practiced deceit, adultery, or murder, were not under the control of the 
God of righteousness and justice, the God of the prophets, the God and 
father of our Lord Jesus Christ. And it equally compels us to reject the 
notion that a God who enjoined upon his people the wholesale slaughter 
of innocent women and children, who decimated his own nation by pesti- 
lence because of the ambition of its king, who slew tens of thousands of 
his own worshipers because they looked into one of his sacred symbols, is 
the God neither of righteousness, nor of prophecy, nor of redemption. He 
is obviously a tribal god, the development of a worship at once ceremonial 
and demonic, the god whose inspiration, once credited to Jehovah (2 Sam. 
24:1), was on a certain occasion in a later age ascribed to Satan (2 Chron. 
21:1). 

Such phenomena of the moral world are not taken account of by Dr. 
Davidson as cardinal data for his lectures on Old Testament theology. 
They are either ignored entirely or, when mentioned, are said to come under 
the category of God's "rule of nature," which, "although absolute, appears 
to be for moral ends." The fact is that these lectures must be repudiated 
by biblical science in as far as they fail to indicate Israel's progress in 
religious thought and make the Old Testament literature an illustration 
either of the New Testament teaching or of our modern creeds. They 
must also be disowned by the "higher criticism," of which Dr. Davidson 
was more or less an exponent, because they fail to apply an ethical test to 
religious belief. For the essential motive and permanent justification of 
the historical method are that, by distinguishing between facts, opinions, 
and teachings that really differ, it makes it possible for modern men to 
worship the God of the prophets. Even from the standpoint of apologetics, 
it does not pay to trifle with the principle of gradual development ; for the 
Old Testament religion is given historically by divers portions and in 
divers manners, and the apologete who disowns the historical principle 
virtually recants the doctrine of a providential revelation. 

What has been said in criticism of the volume on Old Testament Theology 
is to some extent true of that on Old Testament Prophecy. In the latter 
much space is wasted in dealing at length with out-of-date questions, such 
as the Isaianic problem (pp. 242-72); and the endeavor to unify and 
systematize the Old Testament, rather than to explain or unfold it, is 
revealed in such an expression as the following (p. 55): "It was not one 
act of Saul's, but a prevailing disposition or type of mind, that caused his 
rejection." But the book on Prophecy is much less open to objection on 
ethical grounds than is the larger work, since in it the author was dealing 
mainly with the highest type of Old Testament religion. 
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The question comes up of itself: Why should these volumes have been 
published? They were merely lectures intended for students who were 
being prepared to serve in the ministry of an orthodox church. There is 
wanting in them, as they now appear, the personal charm of a great teacher, 
and that power of oral statementwhich seems to have been the highest endow- 
ment of the lamented author. That they want consistency and finish is of 
comparatively little moment. But it is deplorable that Dr. Davidson's reputa- 
tion as a biblical scholar should be cheapened and his influence impaired 
by the publication of lectures which were neither prepared nor intended 
for the public. The regret and the mystery are increased when we remember 
that the author, not speaking from his chair, sometimes estimated rightly 
the real problems of the early religious history of Israel. See his finely 
suggestive program of inquiries given in the Critical Review, Vol. VII, p. 
431. If the problems there propounded had been fully dealt with in the 
volume before us, critics would have been satisfied. But if it were not for 
the suggestion of scruples and difficulties here and there in the volume, 
one could hardly trace in it any advance upon the standpoint occupied by 
the author in his inaugural lecture on "Biblical Theology" given in 1863. 
Since then what a revolution has taken place in the prevailing attitude of 
biblical scholars toward questions of Old Testament criticism! 

In this connection the reviewer may express disappointment that some 
one of the specialists who, it may be presumed, were consulted about the 
propriety of publishing the lectures, did not himself undertake the task 
of editing for publication the classroom deliverances of such a self-restrained 
and subjective thinker. If this had been done, they would possibly never 
have been brought before the world. It will be remembered that Pro- 
fessor Kittel, the well-known Old Testament expert, hesitated long before 
he finally decided to publish the far more finished and competent lectures 
of Dillmann, although he could not doubt that Dillmann's whole mind and 
heart had been committed to the manuscript. It will be admitted, at any 
rate, that the lectures before us should not have been announced as " Dr. 
Davidson's'long-promised work on Old Testament theology." Thus they 
are styled in Professor Paterson's preface to our author's Biblical and 
Literary Essays, another posthumous publication. It is a consolation that 
commentaries on several Old Testament books remain to the world which 
illustrate some of the finest powers of Professor Davidson and will prolong 
his legitimate influence. 

James Frederick McCurdy. 
University of Toronto. 



